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N  ITED^STATE  S 
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of  AGRICULTURE 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  OHLY) 


HOl.ffiLIAiaRS'  CEAT 


Thur sday ,  January  2,  1941. 


Subject:  "QtESSIOHS  AND  ANSWERS."    Information  from  the  Bureaus  of  Home  Scononlcs, 
Animal  Industry,  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineer  in;;,  in  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture".    Publications  available  Leaflet  74  and  Farmers 1  Bulletin  1851. 

— ooOoo — 

Queries  about  fabrics,  food,  and  feet  are  foremost  in  today's  modi.    We '  11 
present  them  in  that  order  to  authorities  in  the  U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Number  one:  "What  information  should  I  look  for  on  the  label  of  a  dress  that 
I  know  to  be  rayon?"    The  textile  specialists  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  say: 

"You  ought  to  know  which  type  of  rayon  you  are  buying,  as  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  cleaning  and  pressing  the  garment.    Fortunately  many  dresses  now  bear  tags 
that  state  ''Acetate  rayon",  or  'cellulose  rayon.'    Mixtures  may  be  labeled  'Made  of 
spun  rayon',  or  'Spun  rayon  and  linen'  or  'Wool  and  rayon."    It's  even  more  helpful 
if  the  tag  gives  the  percentage  of  each  fiber  in  a  mixture  and  tells  the  hind  of 
rayon  used.     If  there's  more  acetate  rayon  than  silk  in  the  mixture,  for  example, 
you  have  to  give  the  garment  the  special  care  necessary  for  acetates.    Acetates  need 
particular  caution  in  pressing.    Unless  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  kept  low  they 
will  melt  and  the  dress  will  be  ruined. 

"In  general,  look  for  a  strong  yarn  and  a  close  weave  that  does  not  give  much 
if  you  pull  the  material  one  way  and  then  the  other.     Some  rayons  are  gradually  faded 
by  atmospheric  gases  and  perspiration,  so  inquire  about  colorfastness . 

"In  addition  to  looking  at  the  label,  consider  how  you  are  going  to  keep  the 
dress  clean.    Do  you  intend  to  wash  it  or  have  it  dry-cleanedf    The  washable  rayons 
most  used  are  chiffons,  sheers,  and  spun  rayon  resembling  linen.    The  last  are  usual- 
ly treated  for  crease  resistance.    If  they're  not  treated,  they  wrinkle  badly.  The 
non-washa.ble  types  of  rayon  like  rayon  jersey,  crepes  and  velvets,  require  dry- 
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Cleaning,  That  adds  to  the 'up-keep'  of  the  dress.  You  can  get  further  information 
on  selecting  women's  dresses  of  rayon  and  other  fabrics  from  a  free  government  bul- 
letin, Number  1851-F.    Write  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a  copy." 

Here's  a  letter  inquiring  about  boned  roasts.     "At  a  recent  dinner  party  we 
were  served  stuffed  boned  roast  leg  of  lamb.    What  is  the  advantage  in  having  a  leg 
roast  boned,  except  for  stuffing  it?    I  never  found  the  leg  hard  to  carve." 

It's  true  that  a  roast  leg  of  lamb  is  not  hard  to  carve.    But  when  the  leg 
is  boned  and  rolled,  it's  even  easier  to  carve  neatly.     The  cold  meat  slices  easily 
for  sandwiches. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  says  that  most  meat  dealers  will  bone  and  tie 
roasts  if  they  are  not  too  busy.    Be  sure  to  ash  for  the  bones  and  use  them  in  mak- 
ing broth.    But  it's  not  at  all  hard  to  bone  either  a  leg  or  a  shoulder  of  lamb 
yourself,  if  you  have  a  sharp,  slender,  pointed  knife.    The  knack  of  boning  is  simp- 
ly to  hold  the  knife  close  against  each  bone.    Then  it  will  slide  along  the  bone, 
cut  the  muscles  free,  slip  into  the  joints  and  cut  the  sinews  without  gashing  the 
meat.    If  you  do  the  work  yourself  you  can  fill  the  cavity  with  stuffing  before  you 
roll  and  tie  the  meat. 

By  the  way,  there's  a  government  leaflet  that  tells  .just  how  to  go  about  bon- 
ing all  cuts  of  lamb—  shoulders  and  legs  and  loin  roasts.  It's  free  while  the  sup- 
ply holds  out.    Ask  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  Leaflet  74-L. 

Our  last  question  is  from  a  woman  \7hose  mother  has  cold  feet.    Why  is  there 
something  slightly  funny  about  having  cold  feet?    People  whose  houses  are  drafty 
suffer  very  much  from  cold  feet,  and  it's  no  laughing  matter.     I'll  read  this  letter 
from  a  woman  in  a  northern  state.     "There  is  something  wrong  with  the  way  our  house 
heats,"  she  says.     "The  floors  are  always  cold  in  winter-time,  especially  in  the 
dining-room  and  the  bed-rooms,  even  when  the  thermostat  registers  70  degrees,  hy 
mother  is  65  years  old,  complains  all  the  time  about  her  feet  being  cold  when  she 
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sits  in  her  own  room.     iThat  do  you  suggest!11 

This  is  a  problem  for  the  housing  specialists  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Engineering.     They  say:   "Because  cold  air  descends  and  warm  air  rises, 
the  floor  of  a  room  is  usually  colder  than  the  top.    But  the  difference  need  not  "be 
large —  .just  a  few  degrees.     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering 
made  a  study  of  winter  room  temperatures  in  YJisconsin,  and  found  great  diff erences 
in  the  warmth  at  different  levels.     In  one  house  the  temperature  at  3  feet  above  the 
floor  was  74  degrees  Fahrenheit.    That's  "breathing  level  for  a  person  sitting  down. 
At  5  feet  above  the  floor,  or  breathing  level  of  the  average  person  standing,  it  was 
78  degrees.    But  the  floor  temperature  was  only  63. 

"Perhaps  this  woman's  house  needs  some  tightening  up  or  double  floors.  If 
the  house  has  no  cellar  a  curtain  wall  around  the  foundation  would  help  to  maize  the 
floors  warmer.    Or  there  may  "be  cracks  around  window  frames,  doorways,  and  baseboards 
that  let  in  a  lot  of  chilly  air.    This  cold  air  settles  on  the  floor.     To  remedy 
these  troubles  and  make  the  floors  warmer,  the  engineers  suggest  storm  doors  and 
storm  sashes;  tightening  up  loose  siding;  insulating  walls  and  ceilings;  and  weather- 
stripping  doors  and  windows.     If  regular  commercial  weather-stripping  costs  too  much, 
the  writer  might  use  felt  strips  or  strips  cut  from  old  inner  tubes. 

"Another  help  is  to  make  some  long,  thin  sand-hags  to  lay  along  the  door-sills 
where  there  is  a  draft;r  space  beneath  the  door.    A  small  folded  rug  would  help.  If 
a  "bed-room  door-sill  is  covered  in  this  way  at  night,  when  the  window  is  open,  other 
rooms  in  the  house  are  not  chilled." 

Veil,  we'll  hope  that  some  of  these  suggestions  will  do  away  with  cold  feet 
in  this  winter  weather.     I'll  repeat  the  numbers  of  those  two  bulletins  I  mentioned: 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1851-P,  Women's  Dresses  and  Slips,  a  Buying  Guide,  and  Leaflet  74-L, 
Boning  Lamb  Cuts. 

Next  week  we'll  have  some  questions  on  going  to  white  sales,  and  some  on  foods. 
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